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YTOCK MARKET experts can—and 
s frequently do—disagree as to 
which stocks or even which type 
of shares offer the most attractive 
investment possibilities. 

However, asked 
three companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange can boast 
the longest unbroken dividend rec- 
ords, they must all come up with 


when which 


the following answer: 
1. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany—105 years. 


2. Washington Gas Light Com- 


pany—100 years. 
3. Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company—100 years. 


When holders of Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company common stock 
received 50 cents for every share 
they held on April 21 of this year, 
it marked the 254th cash dividend 
paid by that carrier in 105 years 
of unbroken payments. The total 
amount of cash disbursed in those 
254 dividends—dating all the way 
back to May 1, 1848—was no less 
than $1,383,887,258. 


On August 1, 1952, owners of 
Washington Gas Light Company 
common stock received a cash divi- 
dend of 45 cents per share, which 
was the 349th distribution in the 
company’s history. Of these pay- 
ments, 347 have been made since 
the utility’s consecutive dividend 
record was started on January 3, 
1853. During that 100-year period 
total disbursements have amounted 
to $38,043,000. 

Owners of Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company common stock 
received a dividend of 50 cents 
per share on May 15. This was the 
368th disbursement in an unbrok- 
en string running back to 1853. 
In all, these 368 dividends added 
up to $127,793,000. 


The three leaders have dividend 


longevity records totaling 305 
years. 
The combined payments they 


have made to their common share 
this time amount to 
more than one billion five hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Such a sum is equivalent, rough- 
ly, to $10 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 

It also is larger than the total 
expenditures made by the Federal 
Government during any single fis- 
cal year prior to 1917. 
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> LEXTILE 


> INDUSTRY 


\/ ... Better Times Ahead? 


By Leon LoweEnsTEIN, Chairman, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 


RIOR TO World War II, the tex- 

tile industry was considered 
by many to be inefficient, highly 
competitive, afflicted with over-ca- 
pacity and subject to frequent in- 
ventory losses. These factors made 
for an extremely erratic and sharp- 
ly cyclical earnings record. 

Notwithstanding drastic changes 
in the nature and composition of 
the industry since then, investors 
retain a prejudice against textile 
company securities. In part, this 
stems from lack of knowledge of 
the specific segment of the industry 
under consideration, in part from 
a memory of the dark record of 
textile companies in earlier periods. 

The relative status and perform- 
ance of textile shares in relation to 
shares carried in the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, demonstrated 
in the table accompanying this 
article, is interesting and probably 
will surprise many. 

This table reflects the perform- 
ance of a package of one share 
each of 17 publicly traded textile 
companies between January 2. 


1947 and June 20, 1952. The earlier 





date represents roughly the time 
in which several leading companies 
made their shares available to the 
public. Basically, it reveals that the 























Printing a pattern on cloth. 


investment would have 
shown a market appreciation of 
14 per cent, compared with the 
Dow-Jones figure of 50 per cent. 
This, I feel, is the relic of the 
prejudices referred to above. 

In terms of fundamental per- 


textile 
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formance, however, the picture is 
quite different. During the period 
considered, the textile group en- 
joyed substantially better earnings 
—150 per cent of the original in- 
vestment, compared with only 70 
per cent for the Dow-Jones shares. 
In terms of dividends, the textile 
package paid out 53 per cent of 
the original investment. Return on 
the Dow-Jones shares was 38 per 
cent. The textile shares increased 
in book value from $364 in 1947 
to $671 in 1951. This substan- 
tial increment attests the vigorous 
growth of the industry. 


Above Average 
| might add, parenthetically, 
that my own company, M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., bettered the 
average in each category by ratios 
up to 50 per cent. 

The status of the industry has 
improved materially and its far- 
from-distinguished pre-war record 
has smaller significance today. In 





million in 1925 to 156 million in 
1952, while in the same period the 
number of cotton spindles in use 
has been slashed 44 per cent— 
from 38 million to approximately 
21 million. It is only fair to state 
that during this period operating 
efficiency of the equipment in place 
has increased materially. In the 
interim, the standard of living has 
been raised considerably. 

In recent years numerous cotton 
mills have passed into stronger 
hands under integration programs. 
Heavy spending for modernization 
of plant and equipment since the 
war has boosted operating effi- 
ciency sharply. Eventually many 
small mills—either unable or un- 
willing to keep pace with this pro- 
gram—will liquidate, further re- 
ducing capacity in the trade. 


Financial Condition 
Although capital expenditures 
have been heavy in the post-war 
period, the industry remains in ex- 





this connection, it should be noted cellent financial condition. The 

that the country’s population has transition has placed the cotton 

expanded 42 per cent—from 110 textile industry in position to 
TEXTILE SHARES OUTPERFORM AVERAGE 


Textile 

Package * 
Jan. 2, 1947, market value . $325. 
Dec. 31, 1951, market value 498. 
June 20, 1952, market value 469. 
Dividends paid 1947-1952 . 174. 
Earnings 1947-1951 487. 





*One share of each of the following common stocks: 
Cannon, Dan River, Ely & Walker, Kendall, Lowenstein, Pacific, Pepperell, Pow- 
drell, Reeves, Riegel, Robbins, Stevens, Textron and United Merchants. 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 





Market Value Dow-Jones D-J Ind. Av. 
on Jan. 2, 1947 Industrials on Jan. 2, 1947 
100 $176. 100 
153 269. 153 
144 271. 154 
53 66. 38 
150 123. 70 


Sates, Berkshire, Burlington, 











When Leon Lowenstein entered the 
family business in 1899, after two years 
at the College of the City of New York, 
the company had $2,500 capital. Today 
the company’s capital account stands at 
$62,000,000. Mr. Lowenstein, who is 69 
years old, is the driving force in his own 
organization. He has also served on nu- 
merous committees representing the tex- 
tile industry. A firm believer in competi- 
tive America, he says, “In all industry 
there is room for some but not for all.” 








weather economic storms to a 
much greater degree than was for- 
merly true. 

Fibres and fabrics have played 
an ever-important role, and the ex- 
tent of their use and the diversity 
of types have had a direct relation 
to the status of civilization at a 
given time. The modern industrial 
revolution was sparked to life in 
the textile industry of England, 
when machinery began to displace 
hand work. Before then, the spin- 
ning wheel and the hand loom 
constituted the familiar hallmarks 
of textiles. 


A Complex Industry 


Now the textile industry is as 
varied and complex as any—tex- 
tiles are used in every country and 
by all peoples. Textiles are a prime 
article of commerce and represent 
one of the major employers of 
labor. 

Textiles generally are consid- 
ered as a broad term comprising 
one large area—men’s suits, car- 
pets. dresses, shirts, hosiery, tire 


fabrics, awnings, tapestries. ete. 
The public knows the terms wool, 
cotton, jute, flax and synthetics. 
It does not necessarily associate 
them with any particular segment 
of the industry. 

Fibres fluctuate in 
demand and price with no certain 


themselves 


relation to each other. 


Integrated Company 


Our field of textiles-—cotton and 
synthetics—finds its end product 
as a bolt of cloth. Ours is fairly 
typical of the integrated textile 
company. We are manufacturers, 
finishers and converters. As manu- 
facturers we buy raw cotton or 
synthetic fibre. This is spun into 
yarn and woven into cloth. As con- 
verters, we determine the style that 
the cloth is to take. and as finish- 
ers either dye or print patterns on 
the cloth. The product is distribut- 
ed nationally and throughout the 
world — to 
goods, to garment manufacturers 
who take the piece goods and make 


wholesalers as _ piece 


them up into finished garments. to 
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mail order houses 
and other large purchasers. 
Varieties of fabric and pattern 
are limitless. In style. some fall in 
the category of “staples”; others 


chain stores, 


must pursue the whims of the pur- 
chaser. Converters must be experi- 
enced and agile enough to cater 
to all. 

Originally the bulk of textile 
plants and most production was in 
the North. Today the majority of 
plants are in 
Southern states. adjacent to raw 
materials. 


and production 


Keen Competition 

Price action of cotton is inter- 
esting. In the 1930's, cotton dipped 
to a low of five cents a pound. Now 
it is selling in the 30s. Unlike the 
automobile, steel and chemical in- 
dustries. the textile industry's ac- 
tivity is based not on patents or on 
trade secrets but on efficient pro- 
duction and competent merchan- 
dising. Competition is kept keen. 


Section of cotton spinning room. 


scarcities, 
with the industry producing the 


Following the war 
greatest yardage in the country’s 
history, textiles enjoyed prosperous 
1946, 1947 and 1948. 
There was a falling off in activity 
and profits in 1949, But with the 
advent 


years in 


of Korea, the tempo was 
vreatly stepped up and prices ad- 
vanced rapidly. 
Price Readjustment 
Following the imposition of ceil- 
ings in the forepart of 1951, prices 
suffered which 
has continued in varying degree. 
It has been said that the drop 
represented the largest and longest 


a serious decline 


in the industry's history. As a 
result of excessive inventories at 
all levels of distribution, declining 
civilian demand, cutbacks in gov- 
ernment orders and consequent 
price collapse, the textile industry 
has been in a slump or readjust- 
ment since the early part of 1951. 


For some time prices have fluctu- 


ated, with no appreciable change. 

There are now a number of in- 
dications that the decline has 
reached bottom and that recovery 
is developing. 

Inventories at all levels have 
falling. The cautious ap- 
proach of replenishing stocks only 


been 


where absolutely necessary has re- 
sulted in subnormal 
hand. Curtailment syn- 
thetic fibre production and out- 
put of manufactured cloth. as well 
as finished goods. have reflected 
the slackened demand. 


stocks on 
of basic 


Encouraging Signs 

Encouragement is gained from 
continued production cutbacks, ex- 
panding retail demand for apparel 
and other soft goods and approach 
of the normally heavy fall buying 
season. Further. prices which now 
allow only small profit margins 
have firmed in recent weeks and 
trended moderately higher. If the 
recovery is not just another false 
start. a further gradual improve- 
ment in prices at the 
should ensue over coming months. 

The textile market is extremely 
sensitive to demand. both in terms 


mill level 


of style as well as price. In very 
few instances are textile products 
priced for a definite length of time 
—rather. the one in 
which prices vary from day to day, 


market is 


hour to hour. Our particular seg- 
ment of the industry is one of the 
most competitive as well as one of 
the most sensitive markets of all. 

Synthetics are the magic word in 
textiles now. Strides over the past 


20 years have been phenomenal. 
Today, synthetics account for pos- 
sibly 20 per cent of the totals of 
cottons and Originally. 
synthetics were competitors of silk 


rayons. 


—they now compete with cotton 
and with woolens. Notwithstanding 
the increasing popularity of man- 
made fibres, cotton use is still as 
large as ever in its history. There 
is room for both natural and syn- 
thetic fibres. 

In the United States. expanding 
population and rising standards 
of living provide ample room for 
new fibres without displacing the 


old. 
Shares Deflated 


Meanwhile, textile share prices 
appear fairly well deflated at levels 
only moderately above the lows of 
the past vear or so, with numerous 
issues actually selling considerably 
below book values. It is generally 
that sound investment 
values frequently can be found in 
stocks 
companies in a temporarily de- 


accepted 


common of better-situated 
pressed industry. 

Although the present textile up- 
swing may ‘or may not be the long- 
awaited recovery. shares of well- 
situated companies afford excellent 
yields and interesting longer-range 
possibilities. 

Representing. as they do. own- 
ership in an industry which pro- 
vides one of the basic necessities 
both civil- 
they should con- 

the 


of life for our people 
ian and military 
tinue to 
growth and vitality. 


mirror country’s 


uw 








you own = any 


6e¢4W7HY don't 
7 a 
That blunt question was put to 
7.170 people who had previously 
reported in the Brookings study. 
“Share Ownership in the United 
States.” 


owners, 


that they were non-share 


and 
revealing. You'll find a breakdown 
of the questions and answers in 
Table No. :. 

The 


sented an approximate Cross-sec- 


The replies were candid 


group questioned — repre- 
tion of the adult population. Sixty- 
seven per cent. which would work 


Why Some People 
DON’T OWN Stock 





out to 62.260.000 adults, claimed 
they did not have enough money 
to invest in shares. 

At first g 
foolhardy to dispute the statement 
of any adult who says that he lacks 
sufficient funds to invest in stocks. 


lance. it would seem 


It is difficult. however, to reconcile 
the huge number of people in that 
category with the Brookings’ find- 
ings that 280,000 individuals own 
shares in industry despite the fact 
that they are members of family 
groups with annual incomes of less 
than $2,000; that another 350,000 
share owners 


belong to family 








Table No. 1 


PriMarRY REASONS NON-HOLDERS OF PUBLICLY OWNED STOCK 
Give For Nor Having AcguirEp ANY STOCK 


Reason Total Adults Men Women 
Insufficient Funds to Make Investment . 67% 69% 66% 
Lack of Familiarity about Stocks . 8 6 10 
Prefer Other Forms of Investment 7 9 6 
Consider Too Much Risk Involved . 3 { 2 
Do Not Handle Own Financial Affairs . 2 3 
Miscellaneous Reasons ‘kbs we 2 3 3 
No Specific Reason—Never considered . II 9 10 

100% 100% 100% 


Based on questioning of 7.170 adults, an approximate but not complete 
cross-section of the adult survey sample. 














Reported Combined 
Family 
Less than $2.00 

$2.000 to $2.999 

$3.000 to $3.999 

$4,000 to $4,999 ... 
$5.000 to $9,999 . .. 
$10,000 or more .... 


Income* 


I ik cae 


family member, usually the head. 





Table No. 2 


SHARE OWNERS AND NON-SHARE Owners By INCOME GROUPS 


Share 
Owners 
280.000 
350.000 
590.000 

. 830.000 
. 2.880.000 
. 1,560.000 


- 6,490,000 


* Based on anticipated 1952 income before taxes, as reported by 


Number of Individual 
Non-Share 
Total 

25.660.000 
24.460.000 
35.900.000 
27.370.000 
35.820.000 
6.310.000 


Owners 


25.380.000 
24.110.000 
35.310.000 
26.540.000 
32.940.000 

4.750.000 


eee 


149.030.000 155.520.000 


a representative 








groups with annual incomes of 
$2,000 to $2,999; and that still an- 


other 590,000 are share owners 


in family groups with annual in- 
comes of $3,000 to $3,999. 

The Brookings’ findings about 
individual share owners in relation 
to family income groups is shown 
in Table No. 2. 


Another question brought out 


that 18 per cent, or 16,740.000 
adults, had not invested in shares 
either because of lack of famili- 
arity with stocks, had never con- 
sidered such an investment or had 
no specific reason. 

In that total there are undoubt- 
edly thousands who have compel- 
ling reasons for being outside the 
ranks of 


investors. At the same 





















7o— Adults 


Correct Understanding 43% 85% 10° 
Vague Understanding . 28 11 29 
Wrong Idea .... 3 ] 1 
Unable to Define . . . 26 3 27 
Total Questioned . . 100%, 100% = 100°, 


the adult survey sample. 


Less than % of 1%. 


Table No. 3 


EXTENT OF Pus.iic’s UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT STOCK IN A COMPANY 
REPRESENTS TO THE OWNER 


aT 
Degree of Share- Non 
Understanding Total holders holders 


Based on questioning of 7,753 adults, an app 


Men ———  -—— Women——_Y 
Share- Non- Share- Non- 
fotal holders holders ‘Total holders holders 
53% 92% 50% 35% 17% 33% 
25 6 27 30 17 31 
4 * 4 3 2 3 
18 2 19 32 4 33 
100°, 100°, 100°, 100°, 100°; 100% 


roximate but not complete cross-section of 



























time, it seems likely that this group 
must contain a tremendous number 
of potential share owners. For 
instance, if even a quarter of those 
16.740.000 adults should become 
share owners. the national total 
would soar above the 10.000,000- 
mark from the present 6.490.000 
individuals. 


Are the efforts of the securities 





industry, corporations and other 
groups to get across to the public 
the story of stock ownership doing 
any good? The answers, tabulated 
in Table No. 3, show that a tremen- 
dous amount of progress has been 


made—-but there is still a great 
deal of educational work to be 
done. 


The research consultants asked 
7.753 adults, share owners as well 
as non-share owners, the following 
question: 

“As you understand it, if you 
own stock in a company, what does 
it represent to you. In other words, 
what is stock as you understand 
ue” 


Good Understanding 


A good understanding of what 
a share in industry represents was 
shown by 43 per cent of the people 
who were questioned in the survey 
—they knew that a share of stock 
stands for a share of a business. a 
part ownership of the company, 


its tangible and intangible assets. 

Some general idea about share 
ownership was expressed by 28 per 
cent although people in this group 
were not quite sure of their opin- 
ions. Definitely wrong ideas were 
expressed by only three per cent 
while 26 per cent were unable to 
define a share of stock. 


Men Better Informed 


Individuals who share 
owners showed a much higher ratio 
of understanding than non-owners, 
and men were better informed than 
women, 

As Table No. 
some rather astonishing answers 
were produced by another ques- 
tion: “If you want to buy some 


were 


4. demonstrates, 


stock, where would you go or who 
would you see to do it?” 


Nearly 2.800. or 37 per cent of 
the 7,526 people questioned, did 
not know how to go about buying 
stock-—whether or not they were 
share owners. 

Only 28 per cent of the men did 
not know what to do, but the ratio 
rose to 43 per cent among the wo- 
men. 


Where To Go? 

Only 27 per cent of the 7,526 
adults—37 per cent of the men 
and 19 per cent of the women 
said they would go to a broker or 
an investment firm if they decided 
to buy stocks. 

Banks were cited by 21 per cent, 
while 7 per cent said they would 
go to a friend. relative. or business 
acquaintance for investment ad- 
vice. 





Table No. 4 

Sourcrs To Wuicu PrEopLe Say THEY Woutp Go IN THe Event 
Tuey Destrep To Buy Stocks 

jm he en, -Women 


Share- Non- 1 > N Share- 


i 
1 Share- Non 
Total holders holders Total holders holders Total holders 


Non- 


holders 


Source Named 


Broker-Investment 


Firm 27°; 62°, 25% 37% 69°, 35% 19% 54% 1% 

Bank <a wy ee 5 ee 23 21 22 20 22 20 25 19 
Friend-Relative-Business 

Acquaintance (for advice) 7 7 7 5 3 5 8 10 8 
Company Issuing Stock 5 1 5 5 t 5 5 5 4 
Lawyer a 4 4 3 > 4 3 $ 5 3 5 
Company by Which 

Employed 1 =e a oe 1 2 2 1 2 1 1 ] 
Other Sources . . . . 2 ] 2 2 | Ps 2 1 2 
Don’t Know 37 7 38 28 6 29 13 8 45 


Based on questioning 7,526 adults, a 


approximate but not complete cross-section of the 
adult survey sample. 


Percentages in each column total more than 100 because some individuals named more 
than one source. 
















































52 COMMOD 


With Longest Unbroken Divi 





Cash Div. Paid 








Asphalt & asbestos prods, 


10 





(incl. extras) i pkg 
Pay- 12 mos. First June 30 Div. 
ment through Halt Closing Through 
a a Began June 1952 1952 Price June 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 1848 $1.00 $0.50 $20% 1.9°, 
Washington Gas Light Co. — 185: 1.50 0.75 305g 4.9 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. 1853 1.938 0.988 3816 5.0 
Continental Insurance Co. 1854 3.15 1.15 Tole 4.1 
{11 insurance except life 
Corn Exch. Bk. Tr. Co. 1854 3.00 1.50 671, 4.5 
Commercial bank 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. 1856 — 2.50 1.00 31 8.1 
Brass mill products 
Penna. Salt Mfg. Co. 1863 2.00 0.80 55% = 3.6 
Industrial chemicals 
The American News Co. 1864 2.50 1.75 34 7.4 
Mag. & newspaper dist’rs 
N.Y. & Harlem R.R. Co. 1866 = 5.00 2.50 0 475m 1.1 
Pullman Incorporated 1867 3.50 1.50 13, 8=68.5 
R.R. cars & equipment 
Erie & Pitts. R.R. Co. 1870 3.508 1.75t 67m 5.2 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C. Ry. Co. 1872 7.00 3.50 151%m 4.6 
Gold & Stock Teleg. Co. 1875 6.00 3.00 =13114™ 4.6 
Subsidiary of West. Union 
Westinghouse Air Br. Co. 1875 2.20 0.80 26% 84 
R.R. air brakes & sig. equip. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 1878 1.90 0.90 5154 3.7 
Pharmaceuticals 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 1881 9.00 $50 1544, 5.8 
Corning Glass Works 1881 2.00 0.50 74 2.7 
Glassware & glass prods. 
Det., Hills. & S.W.R.R. Co. 1881 1.00 2.00 5814" 6.8 
Lehigh Coal & Navigt’n Co. 1881 0.70 0.35 8% = «8.0 
Anthracite coal 
Northern Central Ry. Co. 1881 4.00 2.00 82 1.9 
S.S. White Dent. Mfg. Co. 1881 1.65 0.75 $2 5.2 
Dental instr. & equipment 
Diamond Match Co. 1882 3.00 1.00 51, 6.6 
Matches, pulp prods, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 1882. 4.50 2.00 8 5.6 
Mahoning Coal R.R. Co. 1884 42.50 10.00 502m 8.5 
Cons. Edison Co. of N.Y. 1885 2.00 1.00 34% 5.8 
Unit. Gas Improv. Co. 1885 1.55 0.70 31% 4.9 
Hackensack Water Co. 1886 1.70 0.85 324%" 5.3 
Canada Southern Ry. Co. 1887 3.00t 1.50 163, 64 
The Ruberoid Co. 1889 = 3.384 1.00 62%" 54 


On these two pages are 
the 52 common stocks list- 
ed on the New York Stock 


Exchange which had _ the 


longest consecutive  divi- 
dend records when 1952 


passed the half-way mark. 

These are 
duced here largely for one 
reason: 

To call the attention of 
readers of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine to the fact that 
a new edition of “Invest- 
ment Facts About Common 
Stocks and Cash _ Divi- 
dends” is being published 
by members and member 
firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The latest edition of this 
17-page pamphlet shows 
June 30, 1952, prices. divi- 
dends and yields of 305 
common stocks which have 


issues repro- 


paid at least one cash divi- 
dend every year for from 
20 to 105 years. More than 
2,500,000 copies of previ- 
ous issues of “Investment 
Facts” have been distrib- 
uted to satisfy requests 
from the public. 

A composite of the 305 


ON SHARES 
Dividend Records at Mid-’52 





Cash Div. Paid 





(incl. extras) pip dng 
Pay- i2 mos. First June 30 _ Div. 
ment through Half Closing Through 
k ° h l = Began June 1952 1952 Price June 
‘e | common stocks with long ~Cannon Mills Co. 1890 $3.00 $1.50 $5314, 5.6% 
t- unbroken dividend records Towels & sheets 
Cc Pg idis 10. ¢ 32% 5 
k would have these character- ommonwealth Edison Co. 1890 — 1.80 0.90 32% 5.6 
beth: 39 f aii Beech Creek R.R. Co. 1891 = 2.00 1.00 3214™ 6.2 
a etic; JF YEREs OF sustain Procter & Gamble Co. 1891 2.60 1.30 64% 4.0 
i- dividend payments; cash Soap & toiletries 
o dividend payments of $2.61 bay Fn 1893 -5.00 1.00 112 4.5 
i Mfr. & distr. Coca-Cola 
ring the 1: send- . ae 
during the ™ months era Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 1894250 1.25. 85%_—s2.9 
O° ed June 30, 1952; a market Burroughs Add. Mach. Co. 1895 — 0.90 0.40 17% 365.2 
1e price of $45.00 at the close Office equipment 
of trading when the half- Col.-Palmolive-Peet Co. 1895 1.95% 1.00 43% 4.5 
i led d sold of Soap & toiletries 
of — ended, anc a yx , 7 Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine. 1895 3.00 2.50 41% 7.2 
E 5.8 per cent on the basis of Asbestos & rubber prods. 
at that market price and total Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 1896 6.00 3.00 154144™ 3.9 
er pees We as pi oe 
t cash dividend payments for City Products Corp. 1896 2.50 1.25 32% 7.6 
| ae 12 ‘ “a Fuel & ice distributor 
mn the previous 12 months. U.S. Playing Card Co. 1896 4.00 2.00 5916m 6.7 
ie The June 30. 1952. com- Playing cards, novelties 
a The i Ce. “A” 98 2. 2 1.7 
d posite vield compared with The Bon Ami Co. “A 1898 00 1.00 6 (fh 
De / : | Household cleansers 
er ».9 per cent six months — General Mills, Inc. 1898 2.50 1.00 54 1.6 
rk earlier and with 6.2 per Flour, cereals, feeds 
cent a vear before. Allegheny West. Ry. Co. 1899 6.00 3.00 = 935gm 6.4 
: \ : The Borden C Fr 899 2.80 20 53 $3 
is It should be pointed out, ee , . ; ” . 
Dairy products 
VS of course. that the amount General Electric Co. 1899 3.00) 1.50 627 1.8 
i- of cash dividends paid on _ National Biseuit Co. 1899 2.00 «1.00 31%) 6.3 
5 any stock in the 12 months Biscuits, crackers, cereals 
( : : itts th Plate Glass C 99 = 2.00 0.35 5 4 
ve ended with June is no guar- Pt haegh Pine Glew Co. 10 . - = = 
‘ | mil PI. glass, paints, chemicals 
I- antee that a . similar sum Standard Brands, Ine. 1899 1.90 0.80 25 1.6 
m will be paid In any future Food processors & distr’s 
in period. United Fruit Co. 1899 4.00 2.00 63 6.3 
. , = 3 Ss, shippi 
ri The 52 common stocks ‘Benanas, shipping 
ted | i j W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 1899 4.00 1.00 73% ©6054 
nt cited on these two pages Pulp & paper prods. 
b- easily the leaders in point Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 1899250 1.00 347.4 
ts of dividend longevity Machy. & bldg. hardware 
show yields ranging from a Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups. ete. 
5 ] l ‘or ? cas m Average of bid-asked. 
9) to GO per Ce nt. t Subject to tax withheld by state or foreign nation. 
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In Half Year 


NCE again the prophets are 
( ) confounded! 

Cash dividend payments on 
common shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange set a new 
record for the first half despite 
numerous predictions that heavy 
taxes would shrink the total. 

It was the tenth year in a row 
that a new high was reached in 
the first six months of the year. 

During the six months ended 
June 30, last. 929 common stocks 
listed on the “Big Board” paid 
cash dividends of $2.587.164.000. 
This was a gain of 5.8 per cent 
over the amount disbursed to com- 
mon share owners by these same 
companies in the corresponding 
six 1951 months. 

Tops Total for Full Years 

The 1952 half-year dividend to- 
tal is greater than the sum paid to 
owners of listed common shares 
in any full year during the period 
1931-1945. 

Of those 15 years, the best was 
1937. when $2.373.436.000 was 
disbursed in) common dividend 
payments. 

It should be pointed out. of 
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Common Dividends 


Hit New Peak 


course, that there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number 
of listed issues since 1931-45. 

Incidentally, the 929 common 
dividend-payers represented 87.6 
per cent of the 1,060 common 
stocks which were listed on the 
Stock Exchange at the half-year 
mark. 

Yield 6.4 Per Cent 

On the basis of their stock mar- 
ket prices at the end of June and 
their cash dividend payments in 
the preceding 12 months, the av- 
erage yield by the 929 dividend- 
paying listed common issues was 
6.4 per cent at mid-year. Six 
months earlier, the figure was 6.5 
per cent; a year before the average 
vield was 6.7 per cent. 

Of the 929 common stock issues 
paying cash dividends in the first 
half of this year, 555 disbursed 
the same amount during that pe- 
riod as in the corresponding six 
1951 months. 261 paid more and 
113 paid less. 


As the accompanying _ table 
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shows. increased common divi- 
dend disbursements were well dis- 
tributed among the various indus- 
trial groupings. No less than 20 
groups reported higher dividend 
payments while only seven regis- 
tered declines. 
Largest Gains 

On a percentage basis, the larg- 
est year-to-year increases were re- 
corded by rubber companies 32.9 
per cent, petroleum and_ natural 
gas 27.1 per cent, and farm ma- 
chinery 15 per cent. 

The largest declines were re- 
ported by textile enterprises 18.7 
per cent. retail trade 13.5. per 
cent, and United States companies 
operating abroad 9.8 per cent. 

No less than eight of the indus- 
try groups each paid common 
dividends of more than $100.- 
000.000 during the six months end- 
ed June 30. 1952. In order. these 
were petroleum and natural gas 
$440.813.000, utilities $426.516.- 
000, chemical $274.310,000, auto- 
motive $265.517.000. railroad and 
railroad equipment $129.412.000. 
retail trade $123.498.000, steel and 
iron $117.957.000, and food prod- 
ucts and beverages $100.853.000. 

There are nine rubber company 
stock issues listed on the “Big 
Board,” and every one of them 
paid dividends in the first half of 
this year. The same is true of the 
seven farm machinery common 
stock issues; while 29 of the 30 
building trade common stocks paid 
dividends during the six months 
ended June 30. 1952. 


Looking at the other side of the 
coin, 19 of the 81 railroad and 
railroad equipment common stocks 
paid no dividends during the first 
half of this year; 10 of the 73 au- 
tomotive common stock issues paid 
nothing either: and 9 of the 25 
United States companies operating 
abroad failed to make any cash 
disbursements to their common 
share owners. 


Pay Out More 


Larger cash dividend payments, 
as compared with the first half 
of 1951, were paid in the 1952 
half-year by 32 machinery and 
metals companies. 27 petroleum 
and natural gas companies and 26 
chemical companies. 

Smaller dividends on common 
stock, compared with a year ear- 
lier, were disbursed by 15 food 























Mary E. Hanaway. of General Elec- 
tric, helps process dividend checks 
going to the company’s quarter-mil- 
lion share owners. 





products and beverage companies, 
13 textile enterprises and 12 auto- 
motive companies. 

Of the 27 industrial groups cited 
in the accompanying table, only 
three showed no single company 
cutting its dividend. 

These were rubber, office equip- 
ment and_ electrical equipment 
companies. 
The 555 


paid the same dividends in both 


common stocks which 





1952 and 1951 represented 60 per 
cent of all listed common divi- 
dend-payers. 

The 261 issues which boosted 
their cash distributions accounted 
for 28 per cent of all common 
stocks paying dividends in the 
1952 period: while the 113 issues 
which reduced their cash dividends 
represented 12 per cent of the 
929 dividend-paying common is- 
sues. 





CasH DIVIDENDS ON 


NM. 3. &. 


E. Listep CoMMON STOCKS 


Ist 6 Mos.. 1952 vs. Ist 6 Mos., 1951 





No. Div 

Payers 

No. of lst 

Cos. it 6 Mos 

Industry Group Group 1932 
Aircraft ede ee ee ee 26 19 
Amusement... . . 23 16 
Automotive . . . . . 73 63 
Building Trade . . . 30 29 
Chemical . . ... . 83 78 
Electrical Equipment. 23 21 
Farm Machinery . . . 7 7 
Financial . . . ... 32 28 
Food Prod. & Beverages 69 63 
Leather & Its Products . 11 8 
Machinery & Metals . 105 98 
Mining i oie ie ee 42 34 
Office Equipment . . . 10 9 
Paper & Publishing . . 36 32 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 19 16 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 81 62 
Real Estate . . . . . 10 9 
Retail Trade . « a Ne 71 65 
Rubber ie we owe KR 9 9 
Shipbuilding & Operating 10 8 
Steel & Iron. . . . . 38 34 
po a ee 44 37 
cl. ae 16 15 
Utilities as -~ a wee 94 
U.S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 25 16 
Foreign Companies . . 18 12 
Other Companies . . . 18 17 
TOTAL 1,060 929 


Est. Total 
Payments 








Ist 6 Mos. 1952 
Iner Same Reduced Amount Per Cent 
Div. Div. Div. (000 Omitted) Change 
10 7 2 $ 20.040 + 50% 
1 13 : 28.824 — 2.8 
13 38 12 265.517 — 4.1 
9 17 3 28.989 + 2.9 
26 44 8 274.310 — 0.5 
5 16 — 74.078 +10.6 
3 3 1 31.878 +15.0 
ll 15 2 2.703 + %.7 
10 38 15 100.853 — 7.4 
7 l 9.764 + 2.8 
32 55 11 88.844 5.6 
11 19 t 95.177 + 5.8 
| 5 — 16.142 + 4.9 
16 10 6 19.109 +13.7 
27 18 l 140.813 +27.1 
15 13 4 129.412 + 7.5 
3 5 l 8.178 +13.5 
10 15 10 123.498 —13.5 
6 3 ~~ 24.121 +32.9 
l 1 6.388 + 6.9 
5 24 5 117,957 + 23 
3 21 13 39.847 —18.7 
2 9 4 40.224 + 1.9 
24 69 1 426.816 +12.5 
5 8 3 33.600 — 9.8 
5 5 2 51.763 + 1.3 
t 12 1 18.319 + 7.0 
261 555 113 $2,587,164 + 5.8% 
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FOOL-PROOF 
INVESTING? 


HEN ARE stocks a “buy”? 
Without a doubt, the most 
argued question in investing—by 
the professional as well as the lay- 
man—revolves around the issue of 
timing purchases. 

Volumes have been written on 
the subject and large sums are paid 
out to market advisers for the all- 
clear signal to convert cash into 
securities, 


A Fresh Slant 


An exhaustive and detailed study 
of equity investments by George 
P. Montgomery, vice president m 
charge of investments, at the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings, comes up 
with a fresh slant. 

In a summation of a 23-year 
survey, Mr. Montgomery declares: 

"It (the study) demonstrates to 
me conclusively that if due care 
is taken in the selection of equity 
investments the time of purchase 
is of secondary importance." 

Analysis of the report shows 
that, actually, timing was hardly 
of any importance at all. 

The hypothetical study presup- 
posed an investment of $10,000 a 
year in the common shares of each 
of 14 leading companies. The 
period chosen was 1927-49 inclu- 
sive, which saw the highest and 


By Sam SHULSKY 


lowest securities prices in recent 
history, the highest and lowest 
earnings and dividends, as well as 
world-wide boom, 
peace and war. 

The stocks chosen were: Chrys- 
ler, General Motors, duPont, Union 
Carbide, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. Gulf 
Oil. International Nickel, Kenne- 
colt. Roebuck, General 
Foods. International Business Ma- 
chines and U. S. Steel. 


depression, 


Sears 


$140,000 Per Year 


Allotted to shares of each of the 
14 companies was $10,000 a year, 
or a total of $140,000 annually, on 
a dollar averaging basis. That is. 
as many shares were considered 
to have been purchased as that sum 
of money would buy at the year’s 
mean price. 

Over the 23-year period, total 
investment would have been $3.- 
200,000. The market value at the 
end of the study, Dec. 31, 1949, 
would have been $6,200,000 and 
the average rate of return over the 
vears 7.36 per cent. Value of the 
fund today would be about 35 per 
cent higher, or $8,370,000. 
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\ breakdown of the yields shows 
that in several cases, the return 
over the 23 years would have ex- 
ceeded the total investment in that 
security. For example, the $230,- 
000 put into Chrysler would have 
vielded $314.903 in dividends: 
Kennecott. $264.432: General 
Motors. Sears Roebuck and Inter- 
national Business Machines, about 
$240.000 each. 

These are. of course, investments 
on a large. institutional scale. Not 
many individuals can put $10,000 
a year into a stock, let alone that 
amount into each of 14 companies. 


The Small Saver 


What about the small saver with 
only $500 a year to put into a 
stock investment program? 

Dollar averaging will work for 
him. too. 

Here’s another hypothetical pro- 
gram for putting roughly $500 a 
vear into General Motors, starting 

again—in 1927, but carrying it 
right through to the close of last 
vear. Again the purchase price is 
assumed to be the year’s mean. 

In the 25-year period, a total of 
312.671 would have been invested, 

Today this hypothetical share- 
owner would hold 576 shares of 
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GM. worth roughly $33.400, and 
have taken out no less than $17.640 
in dividends in addition! Here's 
the way it would have worked out: 


Shares Total Year's 
Year Bought Held Dividend 
1927 | 4 $ 29.00 
1928 3 7 66.50 
1929 8 25 Gia 107.50 
1930 12 37 111.00 
1931 14. 51 153.00 
1932 37 88 110.00 
1933 22 110 137.50 
1934 15 126 189.00 
1935 12 138 310.50 
1936 8 146 657.00 
1937 10 156 585.00 
1938 3 169 253.50 
1939 1] 180 630.00 
1940 1] 19] 716.25 
1941 13 204 765.00 
1942 14 218 136.00 
1943 10 228 156.00 
1944. 9 237 711.00 
1945... 7 244 732.00 
1946 .. 8 252 567.00 
1947 .. 9 261 783.00 
1948 9 270 1,215.00 
1949. 8 278 2,224.00 
1950 .. 10 566 itt, 3,396.00 
195] 10 576 2.30400 


In following through either of 
these programs. some problems 
would naturally have arisen. 

Anybody who lived through 


1932 will recall all too vividly that 
there were periods which, to quote 
Mr. Montgomery, called for “in- 
testinal fortitude.” 

During 1932 and 1933, invest- 
ing in common stocks was not a 
popular pastime. 

Even the cautious programs out- 
lined here would have shown seri- 
ous market losses by July 1932 had 
they been entered upon by persons 
could not afford to 
maintain their purchasing sched- 
ule or who did not have the con- 
viction necessary to do so. 

In fact. some critics claim this 
is a fault of dollar averaging— 


who either 


that is, a severe depreciation in 
share prices might be accompanied 
by a general money shortage. 


Deficiencies Shown 

The bank’s program would have 
shown a deficiency of $588.000 by 
July 1932 on the $840,000 invest- 
ed. The yield at that time would 
have been down to 2.88 per cent. 

Our more modest investor would 
have then held 88 shares cf Gen- 
eral Motors, which had cost him 
$3.095. However. those 88 shares 
were worth then—at the bottom 
of the market—less than $1.000; 
while the yield had fallen to 3.5 
per cent. 

Both studies assume that the in- 
vestor will stick 
signed to—quality stocks. 


to—or be re- 
In pursuit of such a policy, he 
must, of course, resist stoutly any 
temptation to try to “make a kill- 
ing” by speculative purchases. 
The studies raise a second-point 


of interest for the lay investor. 
First we saw that timing was of 
little importance. Now the selection 
of stocks also shows that picking 
such a list is not beyond the reach 
of the average market student. 
While there may have been fine, 
professionally-reckoned differences 
which resulted in the selection of 
General instead of. let us 
Sears instead of 
Montgomery Ward; U. S. Steel in- 
stead of Bethlehem, no slight is 
intended if it is pointed out here 
that the companies selected or simi- 


Ie »« rds 


say. Borden: 


larly successful ones could have 
been picked by drawing upon any 
adult’s general knowledge of Amer- 
ican corporation success. 

Thus it seems that the list of 
stocks. like the timing. presented 
no obstacles beyond the powers of 
any intelligent layman. 


Human Element 


What. then. is the problem at 
issue in such a “mechanical” for- 
mula? Mr. Montgomery indicates 
the answer when he says: 

“The study necessarily presup- 
poses that after the securities had 
been selected the investment went 
forward in a purely mechanical 
way. In a study of this sort. if is 
impossible to inject either judg- 
ment or emotion...” 

There it is. It isn’t the stock 
market. it isn’t the fortunes of war 
or peace, boom or bust, inflation 
or deflation. 

It’s the element that’s 
most likely to upset the investor's 
applecart. 


human 
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TEN PER CENT 






WOULDN’T HURT! 


TJ) ECAUSE this is a Presidential 

Election Year, the public un- 
doubtedly will hear and read mil- 
lions of words about taxes before 
1952 comes to a close. 

This may be all to the good 
for the nation’s share owners, both 
as individuals and as investors. 

With 
porate and personal—running at 
or near 


Federal taxes—both cor- 


levels, the 
public attention this subject re- 
ceives. the more likely is it that 
some relief may be forthcoming 


record more 


from Congress. 

While it unrealistic to 
expect that the tax burden can be 
—or should be 


seems 


slashed, even a 
would be a 
step in the right direction. 


moderate reduction 


Two-Way Aid 


A flat cut in Federal taxes, 
whether by 10 per cent or some 
other amount, would aid investors 
in two ways: It would improve 
corporate earnings to an _ extent 
that might permit some companies 
to pay out larger amounts in divi- 
dends. and it would reduce the 
of taxes which the indi- 
vidual investor must pay on the 
dividends he receives. 


amount 


Of course. most investors feel 

with justification—that the 
Government should not tax divi- 
dends twice 


and 


once in the form of 
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corporate profits and again when 
such profits go to share owners in 
the form of dividends. 

However, a flat reduction in 
Federal taxes would not eliminate 
double taxation of dividends, de- 
sirable as such a step is. 

The accompanying table shows 
the effect that a hypothetical 10 
per cent cut in Federal taxes would 
have had last year on the common 
share earnings of 25 prominent 
listed companies. 


Larger Payments? 


Had taxes been cut to the extent 
stated, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the attendant improve- 
ment in common share earnings 
might have impelled the directors 
of some enterprises to pay out 
larger dividends. 

The table discloses that—on the 
basis of 1951 results — these 25 
enterprises would have earned 
from 12 cents to $4.04 per share 
more each on their outstanding 
common shares than they actually 
reported. 

For 19 of the 25 companies, a 
10 per cent reduction in Federal 
taxes would have 
mon share earnings by 50 cents 


boosted com- 
per share or more; seven of them 
would have shown increases of $1 
a share or more. 

A 10 per cent reduction in Fed- 





eral taxes would have raised com- 
mon share earnings of 21 of the 
25 corporations cited by more than 
10 per cent, 16 by 12 per cent or 
more, 12 by 15 per cent or more, 
and three by 20 per cent or more. 

For only two of the 25 corpora- 
tions shown would a 10 per cent 
cut have amounted to less than 
$1,000,000. 

No less than 19 of the companies 


would have saved $3,000,000 or 
more each if the 1951 tax had 
been cut 10 per cent. 

Individual leaders would have 
been General Motors, with a sav- 
ing of $98,250,000; U. S. Steel, 
$39,800,000; du Pont, $36,000,- 
000; American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, $33,900,000; Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), $32,500,000, and 
General Electric $27,750,000. 





HypoTuHeticaL Errect oF 10% REpUCTION IN FEDERAL TAXES ON 
COMMON Stock Per SHARE EARNINGS OF 25 SELECTED COMPANIES 
CALENDAR YEAR 1951 — 


Federal 

Income 

& Excess 

Profits 

Taxes 
American Can $ 35,900,000 
American Tel. & Tel. . 339,347,212 
American Tobacco . 45.058,000 
Atch. Topeka & Sante Fe 36,361,631 
Bethlehem Steel 162,000,000 
Borden Co. 19,128,541 
Celanese .« «ss e 27,250,000 
ee a 79.000,000 
Cons. Edison . 36,592,000 
Douglas Aircraft (1) 11,710,000 


du Pont .. . . . . 360,040,000 
General Electric 277,500,000 
982,518,081 
49,400,000 
114,500,000 
24,150.000(a) 


General Motors ‘ 
Intl. Business Machines . 
Intl. Harvester (2) . 
Johns Manville 


mews G3) 6 st ss 6,382,738 
Macy (R.H.) (4)... 4.400.000 
Radio Corp. 30,840,000 
Sears Roebuck (5) 160,100,000 
Std. Oil (N.J.) 325,000,000 


Union Carbide & Carbon 164,496,354 
U.S. Rubber . 71,110.862(a) 
U.S. Steel . — 398.000,000 
Westinghouse Electric 104,560,000 
(1) Nov. 30, 1951 
(2) Oct. 31, 1951 
(3) Aug. 31, 1951 
(4) July 28, 1951 
(5) Jan. 31, 1952 


Common 
Earnings + 
10% of Common 10% Fed. 

10% of Fed. Taxes Earned Taxes 
Fed. Taxes Per Share Per Share (Per Share) 


$ 3,590,000 $1.45 $11.01 $12.46 





Syctem) 33,934,721 1.02 11.00 12.02 


4,505,800 0.84 5.97 6.41 
3,636,163 0.75 13.83 14.58 
16,200.000 1.69 10.43 12.12 
1,912,854 0.44 4.20 4.64 
2.725.000 0.47 3.50 3.97 
7,900,000 0.91 8.27 9.18 
3,659,200 0.28 2.26 2.54 


1,171,000 0.98 5.76 6.74 
36,004,000 0.80 4.64 5.44 
27,750,000 0.97 4.81 5.78 
98,251,808 1.12 5.63 6.75 

4,940,000 1.70 9.61 11.31 
11,450,000 0.87 4.36 5.23 

2,415,000 0.76 7.75 8.51 

638,274 0.12 1.52 1.64 
440,000 0.26 2.51 2.77 

3.084.000 0.22 2.02 2.24 
16,010.000 0.68 4.73 5.41 
32,500,000 0.54 5.15 5.69 
16,449,635 0.57 3.60 4.17 


7,111,086 4.04 14.29 18.33 
39,800,000 1.52 6.10 7.62 
10,456,000 0.67 4.03 4.70 


(a) Includes foreign income tax. 
Source—Moody’s Supplements. 
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NEW LISTING ON THE 


YORK STOCK | 





THE BABCOCK & 
WILCOX COMPANY 


1,411,116 shares 
Capital Stock, No Par Value 
Ticker Symbol: BAW 











ap & WiLcox is the ‘na- 
tion’s second largest manufac- 
turer for industrial 
plants and electric power stations, 
as well as the principal producer 
of boilers for the United States 
Navy and the Merchant Marine. 
One of the oldest metal busi- 
nesses in the country, the enter- 
prise was founded in 1867 by 
George Babcock and Stephen Wil- 
cox. Its greatest growth has come 
from the development of the elec- 
tric power industry. With three- 
quarters of the country’s electric 
power generated by steam plants, 
the run to the 
height of a 14-story building, in- 


of boilers 


boilers in some 


Forming hollow forgings. 





clude 85 miles of tubing and burn 
60 tons of coal an hour. 

Babcock & Wilcox’s experience 
with steam boilers has led to the 
manufacture of other types of 
products by use of similar methods. 
Today, it makes catalytic reactors, 
fractionators and gasoline towers 
for the petroleum industry, diges- 
ters for the paper industry and 
pressure vessels for varied indus- 
trial uses. 

The company also produces 
seamless steel tubes and pipe. In 
1951, Babcock & Wilcox opened 
the first plant in America to use 
the extrusion method of producing 
steel tubing. In this process, the 
metal is heated to a pasty consis- 
tency and then forced, under great 
pressure, through an opening— 
much in the same manner tooth- 
paste is forced from a tube. 

Other B. & W. products are re- 
fractory brick and special shapes. 

The company has plants at Bar- 
berton and Alliance, Ohio; West 
Point, Miss.; Wilmington, N. C.; 
Paris, Texas, and Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Sales of Babcock & Wilcox rose 
to a new peak of $164,174,351 in 
1951 from $139,671,402 the year 
before, but, mainly because of 
higher taxes net income receded 
to $8,004,782, or $5.67 a share. 
last year from $9,452,760, or $6.70 
a share, in 1950. 

Dividends of $2 a share were 
paid last year; while two dividends 
of 50 cents each have been paid in 
1952 to date—the first on April 1 
and the second on July 1. Share 
owners number 5,400. 





More Stocks; 
Less Bonds 


HEN the current year began, 
W there were 1,495 individual 
stock issues and 918 individual 
bond issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange—a 62-38 ratio. 

Today’s average investor may be 
inclined to take it for granted that 
listed stock issues have always out- 
numbered listed bond issues. 

Such, however, is not the case. 

The number of bond issues listed 
on the Exchange topped the num- 
ber of stock issues in every single 
year until 1942. 

Although the number of bond 
listed on the 
passed the 1,000-mark as long ago 
as January 1, 1910, it wasn’t until 
January 1, 1926, that the number 
of listed stock 
1.000. Conversely. while the num- 
ber of stock issues has never fallen 
below that mark since. the number 
of individual bond issues has been 
below 1,000 in every one of the 


issues Exchange 


issues exceeded 


past seven years. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
Year Book for 1930-1931, issued 
in October, 1931, summed up the 
importance of bond listings as fol- 
lows: 

“It is in the bond market that 
the real foundation of the present 
Stock Exchange lies.” 

Fifty years ago—on January 1, 
1902 
and 


there were 855 bond issues 


379 stocks issues listed—a 


69-31 Forty years 
ago, the ratio was the same, with 
1,069 bond and 
Thirty years ago, the ratio was 
99-41, with 1,156 bond and 792 
stock issues. Twenty years ago, the 
ratio was 56-44, with 1,601 bond 
and 1,278 stock issues. Ten years 
1,173 bond and 


ago, 
1.232 stock issues represented a 
5 


relationship. 


180 stock issues. 


however, 
1-49 advantage in favor of equi- 
ties, a margin which has widened 
since. 

What accounts for the 
in relationship which has occurred 
in the past 10 or 12 years? Was it 
the “bull” market in stocks which 
has prevailed a good part of that 


reversal 


time, and which encouraged the 
convertible bonds 
into stock? Was it a by-product of 
with the 
duced purchasing power inducing 


conversion of 


inflation. dollar’s — re- 
investors to switch from the fixed- 
income return oflered by bonds to 
the more liberal return promised 
by well-selected stocks? Or did it 
reflect an increased determination 
by corporate management to avoid, 
whenever possible, the fixed charg- 
es against income which bonds 
constitute in favor of stocks which 
are not a fixed charge? 

Probably all of these factors 
were at work. 

In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that the June issue of 
THe ExcHance Magazine called 
attention to the fact that there were 
120 companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange on May 1. 
1952. which out- 
standing. 


had no bonds 





I'VE GOT 
A GOOD BROKER 
—AND HERE'S WHY 


One man puts it this way: “I’ve been 
investing long enough to know what to 
expect of a good broker. 


paajuvivny) advisog uaniay 


VONVHOXG QL 


“My broker understands investment 
and speculation. He knows there is a 
place for both, but makes sure I know 
the difference. 


ALISUGAINA 
a 


*“AUVUEIT IWYENI9 


“He has—or can put his hands on— 
facts about all companies, not just a 
few he personally knows. 

“The amount of money I’m thinking 
about investing does not determine the 
kind of service I get. Whether it’s a few 
hundred dollars or thousands, he gives 
me the same careful help.” 

Hundreds of thousands of people in- 
vest only through member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange. They know 
that information is free for the asking 
at member firms’ offices, and commis- 
sions for buying and selling are ex- 
tremely modest. They know, too, that 
these firms must meet exacting stand- 
ards of business conduct. 

You probably have several friends 
who own stock. Ask one of them to 
recommend a good broker, and chances 
are he’ll send you to a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
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